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OCCASIONAL FORMS OF PRAYER. 

Two volumes of Occasional Forms of Praye r. 
lately purchased by me, contain several not men- 
tioned in the various notices on the subject which 
have appeared in “N. & Q.” The following is a 
list of them : — 

Form of Praver with Thanksgiving to be used of all the 
King’s Majesties loving subjects, the 28th of June, 
1660. For his Majesties happy Return to his King 

London: Printed by John Bill and Christopher 
Barker, 1660. 

Form of Common Prayer for God’s Blessing upon 1 
Majesty and his Dominions, &c., to be used upon Apr 
10th and April 24th, 1678. London: Printed for John 
sill, ristopher Barker, Thomas Newcomb, and Henry 

“8 


doms. 


22nd De- 
Printed by 


ind Henry 


Praver to be used on Wednesday the 
the Fast-day, &« London: 
John Bill, Thomas Newcomb, 


er, 
the Ass 
Hills, 

A Praver for his Highness the Prince of Orange to be 
used immediately after the Prayer for the Royal Family. 
In the Savoy: Printed by Edward 
James Partridge, Matthew Gyllyfi 
Heyrick, 1688. 

A Prayer for the King. London: 
Bill and Thomas Newcomb, 1690. 

A Form of Prayer, &c., to be used Yearly upon the 
day of November. London: Printed by Charles 
and Thomas Newcomb, 1690. 

A Form of Prayer to be used on Wednesday the 29th of 
April, 1691: being the Fast-day for imploring God’s 
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Printed by Charles 
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Blessing and Protection in the Preservation of their 
Majesties sacred Persons, &c. London: Printed by 
Charles Bill and the Executrix of Thomas Newcomb, 
deceas’d, 1691. 

A Form of Prayer, &c., for the Preservation of their Ma- 
jesties, the Success of their Forces in the Reducing of 
Ireland, and for his Majesties safe Return. lo be 
used on the 26th Nov. London: Printed by Charles 
Bill and the Executrix of Thomas New rd 
1691 


ymb ceas'd, 

A Form of Prayer. Fast-day, 8th Apri L 
Printed by Charles Bill and the Executrix of Tl 
News ; > 


omb d 


ndon: 
1omas 
eceas'd, 1¢ 
rhanksgiving be 1 l in all urches 
within the City of Londo: on ’rinted by 
Charles Bill and Thomas 1691 ; 
Prayer, to be 1 
the Time of War and Tu 
Charles Bill and the 
deceas’d, 1692 
A Form of Prayer, &c., to be used on th th October, 
1692 For the nal Victory vou ed te eiry Ma- 
jesties Fleet, & London t Bill 
ind the Executrix of ‘Thomas | , 1692, 
of Prayer, &c., to be ? 
the Fast-day “| 


tices,” London: 


rthe Prayer in 
t ‘ Printed by 
Executri hor N 


weomb 


ices, Prints 
Executrix of Thomas New 

A Form of Prayer, &c., to | 
discovering ‘and disappoint 

' ; Papists and ot! 

assassinate and murder his most 

Royal Person; and for delivering 

an Invasion intended by the French. 

Bill and the Executrix 


deceas « 1695. 


Conspiracy of 


of Prayer to be used on 
Fast-day. London: Pr 
and the | cutrix of Thomas Newco 


\ Form of Prayer, &c., to b 1 t! 


being the harles Bil 
usd, 1695 
of May, 
Arms both at 
vy Charles Bill and 
leceas’d, 1693, 
used on the 12th November. 
of his Majesty from the great 
and manifold Dangers to which his Royal Person was 
exposed during his late Expedition, and for his safe 
Return to his Peoy London: Printed by Charles 
Bill and the Executrix of Thomas Newcomb deceas’d, 
1693. 
Form of Prayer, &c., to be used on the 7th November. 
For the great Goodness and Mercy of Almighty God 
in continuing to us His Protecti and Assistance in 
the just and necessarv War in which we are 
or the Satety of our Realms, and the Liberties of 
Europe, by giving to our Arms, in conjunction with 
» of our Allies, a wond 1 ourse of Successes 
ign; and, more particularly, a Signal and 
ry pain. London: Printed by the 
ymas Newcomb and Henry Hills deceas’d, 
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PROPHECIES 


FULFILLED 


In a recent work which has acquired some no- 


toriety, but which I have had neither time nor 
inclination to look into, lam told the following 
dogma is either expressed or implied. 


That in- 
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asmuch as Isaiah has mentioned Cyrus by name, 
his writings, which are believed to have been of 
the time of Hezekiah, and to have been prophetic, 
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were really written during, or after the reign of | 


Cyrus, four hundred years later; and are there- 
fore, pro tanto, not prophetic at all. Whether 


the author, or authors of the work alluded to, are | 
po to go the length of the old free-thinkers, | 


do not know; nor is it necessary to inquire. 


Many however have held, and probably still hold, | 


the doctrine: “that there is not, and never has 
been, any power of foretelling future events; and 
that what are commonly called prophecies, have 
all been fabricated after such events had taken 
place.” It is not my intention to enter into any 
controversy on the subject, nor would your pages 
be a convenient arena for such a purpose: per- 
mit me, however, to remind your readers of two 
remarkable predictions, which we are sure were 
not only made, but which were actually printed, 
three-quarters of a century before their fulfilment. 
They are to be found in Nostradamus, and have 
been quoted, with an account of all the editions 
of his works, with dates, &c. in the First Series of 
“N. & Q.,” particularly in the fourth and seventh 
volumes. A correspondent gives 1555 as the date 
of the first edition. De Bure gives 1568 as that 
of the first complete edition, probably both are 
right. I have been unable to go to the British 
Museum, but a friend has very kindly collated 
the passages with copies there dated 1570, 1577, 
and 1588, and finds them as given in “ N. & Q.” 
It is not to our present purpose to comment on 
the character of the old physician or his pro- 
phecies. All that is desired is to call attention 
to this fact: there are at least two predictions in 
one book of events which took place seventy-one 
and ninety-eight years respectively after the pro- 
phecies appeared in print. They are not tradi- 
tionary, like those of Nixon and Mother Shipton 
—nor obscure and dreamy, like Merlin’s “ white 
king” and “ dreadful dead man” — nor of things 
that often happen, as war, pestilence, or famine 
— nor vague as “a certain nation,” “a great per- 
sonage”—but they are couched in plain, clear 
terms, and I believe there has been no doubt as 
to their translation — “the senate of London will 
put to death their king” —“the blood of the just 
shall be the cause of the burning of London in 
three score and six.” These are the predictions. 
I desire to make no further remark except there 
they are; and, “being found,” I venture to * make 
a note of them.” a. a 


Poets’ Corner. 





LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
Several eminent archzologists, artists, and archi- 
tects, are strongly convinced that the process of 
external scraping to which Lincoln Cathedral is 





subjected, however well intentioned, is a serious 
mistake. The following jeu d'esprit has appeared 
in the Stamford Mercury : — 


The Protest of the Kings in the West Front of Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

“ Most potent, grave, and reverend curators! 
We kings can scarcely be considered traitors 
In thus submitting our royal complaint, 
Enough to animate a sculptured saint. 
To friends of taste, and art, and archeology 
Our firm remonstrance needs not an apology, 
Seated in conclave we deplore the servpe 
Which bodes destruction to our minster's sh 
Upon the surfuce all our grievance lies; 
Dissolving views await our upturned eyes; 
Attenuation spreads beyond redress, 
‘Fine by degrees’ not ‘ beautifully less. 
Through the perspective, if the eve be cast, 
The point of vanishing is reached at last ; 
Each moulding, corbel, pillar, pinnacle, 
Solid, or slim, or bold, or finical, 
Arcades in tiers, strings, cornices, and bands, 
All are submitted to these skinflints’ hands. 
Tints perish that delight artistic eyes, 
Time-honoured tones which antiquarians prize, 
* Beauty is but skin-deep,’ the proverb shows, 
To screen her from the ruthless mallet’s blows 
Come whitewash! varnish like the house of peers! 
Come anything but this to rouse our fears! 





, 


To tamper with the work of old Remigius, d 
So good, so venerated, so religious, 
Would eclipse all—would be indeed prodigious. J 


Repute us not thinskinned, if we perplexed 

Wince at the thought that we may suffer next. 

While universal whiteness blights our home 

To this complexion must we also come? 

Are we to undergo the dreaded scrub ? 

Must we be scarified ? — ‘ aye, there’s the rub’; 

Must we succum)? we that were born to rule, 

Be rasp'd and jagg’d, and chiselled by the tool ? 

* Aye every inch a king’! we each declare, 

And not one inch can any of us spare. 

For sacrilege the wretch of yore was flayed, 

And on the door his recreant hide displayed ; 

But why are our majesties attacked ? 

At any rate we're guiltless of the act. 

Think not that we, like the accustomed eel, 

Have cuticles that can no longer feel ; 

The stones cry out — each block of horror tel!s — 

Relinquish then the peeling, to the bells. 

Let us in solemn gloominess remain, 

Nor rashly strive to grind us young again. 

Faithful custodians who with watchful care 

Arrest decay and every loss repair! 

Restore, replace with all your wonted art, 

But bid the skinner’s company depart ; 

Issue at once an absolute decree, 

From superficial medidlers set us free. 

With this our warm expostulation ends: 

Prevent our ruin! Save us from our friends.” 
JEsturtices. 





INIGO JONES. 


My attention has been lately drawn to this 
almost forgotten, but unrivalled architect, by 
reading a delightful paper in the first volume of 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex Arche- 
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ological Society, entitled “ Walks in the City,” by 
the Rev. Thomas Hugo. That gentleman has 
pointed out all the buildings in his walk which 
are known as Inigo Jones’s. ‘They are unmis- 
takeable. Mr. Hugo justly observes, in his walk, 
of this great architect : — 





“His are no ugly forms, no architectural monstrosities, 
no platitudes of brick and mortar, depending for their 
power to please on a wretched mass of meretricious orna- 
ment, which in very truth does but reveal their innate 
worthlessness and despicable hypocrisy, that pretends to 
do much, but is actually nothing. Nor are his works 
characterised by an entire forgetfulness of the use for 
which an edifice is designed, or by a poverty of in®ention 
in the employment of details. We may search in vain 
among his creations for works, conspicuous enough in many 
other directions, for meagreness alike of design and exe- 
cution, the manifest impress of a grovelling mind, and of 
a contemptible taste, which is stamped indelibly on every 
portion, from the stucco plinth to the ridiculous chimney 
pots. His structures, on the contrary, attract at once 
and without effort, our admiration and kindly regards; 
the spirit of grace and beauty seems to brood over them, 
and they instinctively elicit the spectator’s sense of the 
beautiful and the true. His works, with few exceptions, 
are fragmentary ; but he never drew a line, or moulded 
an ornament without giving unmistakeable evidence of 
consummate ability and a master mind.” 

I hope I shall be pardoned for occupying so 
much of your space in the extract I have given 
from Mr. Hugo’s paper; but I wish to awaken 
the public to the merits of that great architect, 
Inigo Jones, and to the importance of those works 
in London being identified and pointed out, so 
that visitors from the country may have an op- 
portunity of examining them. A greater treat 
they cannot have. But who will undertake the 
task? I know of no one more competent than 
Mr. Hugo, who possesses a thorough appreciation 
of the man; and I would suggest to the members 
of the London and Middlesex Archeological So- 
ciety their engaging Mr. Hugo to take another 
walk in all those parts of London where the works 
of Inigo Jones are to be found, and that he be 
requested to give us a description of them. 

Fra. Mewsurn. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 





Flinor Potes. 


Curtovs Ceremony at THE INSTALLATION OF 
Knicuts or Tuer Baru. — The following curious 
ceremony, recorded in the Annual Register, was 
observed at an installation of the Knights of the 
Bath, May 19, 1803: — 


“On the procession arriving at the door of Poets’ Cor- 
ner, the King’s Cook, dressed in full court dress, bowed to 
each knight, and addressed him thus: ‘Sir Kuight, the 
great oath that you have taken, if you keep, it will be a 
great honour to you; but if you break it, | have power, 
by virtue of my office, to hack the spurs from off your 
heels.” Each of the knights bowed to him, and touched 
their “hats. Some of them asked him if there were any 
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fees to pay? to which he answered, he would do himself 
the honour to call upon them. He receives four guineas 
for this extraordinary speech and ancient custom. ‘This 
ceremony was conducted with the utmost regularity and 
order.” 

The same ceremony was observed at an instal- 
lation in 1761, except that the cook was habited 
in a linen apron, and had in his hand a chopping- 
knife. H. 8. G. 


Napoteon, Netson, anp WeLiLiIncton. — The 
minds of these great men were singularly and 
similarly formed in one respect — they always de- 
cided every question brought before them on the 
instant: there was no balancing of arguments — 
no pros and cons — but the moment a subject 
was started on which an opinion was required, 
an opinion was formed. Fra. Mewsury. 

Larchfield, Darlington. 


SournEerNnwoop. — This plant is a favourite in 
Scotland with country servant girls and others, 
who habitually take a piece of it to church to re- 
vive them with its fragrance ; and a similar prac- 
tice prevails I believe in several parts of England. 
In Yorkshire and Lancashire it is known as lad's- 
love as well as southernwood. A lady I am ac- 
quainted with belonging to the west of Scotland, 
calls it apple-ringy, while wormwood and mugwort 
are other appellations of species of Artemisia. 

J. San. 

Murrs. — The following instance of the anti- 
quity of modern slang is curious : — 

“T can find neither rime nor reason in such extraor- 
dinarie usage and entertainment of your Suisse, being 
more than they were fit to receive, and more than be- 
seemed the King to give to such muffes.” —Chamber- 


lain’s Letters, p. 159. 
G. H. K. 


Saco. — The following instance of the early 
use and explanation of this word may be worth a 


| Note. That very curious book, the Geographia 


of J. Maginus (1608), in speaking of the island of 
Gilolo, or Batochina (otherwise Del Moro, Jilolo, 


| &e.), says: — 


* Abundat autem oryza, et medulla cuiusdam arboris ; 


| que Sagu vocatur, ex qua panem conficiunt, a qua etiam 


arbore, succum colligunt loco vini: gallinas sylvestres 
complures mittit a nostris valde differentes, et vicinum 
mare magnam habet testudinum ingentium copiam cuius 
caro eiusdem fere saporis est cum carne veruccina.” 
Sago is, therefure, a name derived from the 


Molucca islanders. B. H. C. 


Loneevity.—I have in my possession a few 
leaves of a Portuguese work, the pages of which 
are headed: “ Descripcao da Cidade do Porto.” 
And at p. 362, among a list of nuns, occurs the 
following : — 

“ A. V. Catharina da Gloria, da illustre familia dos 
Leitas Pereiras desta cidade, e religiosa no convento de 
Corpus Christi, he memoravel pela sua longa idade, e 
exemplar virtude; porque nascendo uos fins do anno de 
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mil quatrocentos e noventa e nove, morreo no de mil 
seiscentos e vinte com mais de 120 annos de idade, e 114 
de clausura, desérte que em todo este longo curso de 
annos, conheceo parte de tres seculos, sette Reis em 
Portugal, e doze Bispos na Diocese do Porto. Teve 
grande conhecimento da Escriptura, e tad feliz memoria, 
que recitava de cér todo o Psalterio.” 

The evidences, or proofs of reputed great ages, 
are often weak ; but the fact of being 114 years 
in a cloister would most likely not have been 
asserted unless previously verified by the records 
of the cloister. And if so verified, it may almost 
be considered a proof that the age of the party 
was at least 120 — agreeing with the dates given, 
viz. born in 1499, and died in 1620. J. M. O. 


A Visit to Jack Sueprarp. — 

“Nov 5, 1724. Saw in Newgate J®° Sheperd the 
famous Thief, who had escaped so often out of Prison, 
that a Harlequin was made on him in the Play House. 
Cost me 3* 64 to see the Rogue, who was not above 19.” 
MS. Diary of Sir Erasmus Philipps, Bart. 

Joun Pavin Pxaiwwips. 

Haverfordwest. 


Aueried. 
MUSICAL QUERIES. 


Will any of your musical correspondents kindly 
supply answers to the following Queries ? 

Where does the original copy of Kempton’s 
service in B flat exist? At a sale in London, 
some days back, I procured, for an absurdly low 
price, a very ancient MS. of that service, pur- 
porting to be the autograph of the composer. I 
am rather doubtful of its authenticity, and should 
be glad to have my doubts solved either one way 
or the other. The handwriting is slender and 
vacillating, but beautifully neat and clear. The 
formation of the capital L's, and the small c’s and 
y’s, as also that of the capital P's, is very peculiar. 
The musical text is very upright. 

Was Dr. Croft in the habit of signing himself 
“Dr. Croft ” or “ William Croft” on his compo- 
sitions ? 

In an autograph overture of Dr. Boyce’s, I 
found interpolated, in another handwriting, two 
sheets of music, consisting of an organ arrange- 
ment of Handel's Hallelujah Chorus, figured here 
and there, and (on the back of one sheet) part of 
a song, which was evidently the rough draft, and 
full of corrections and erasures. It appears to be 
a pastoral air in A 4, in a really pure style of 
writing ; to which the words, as far as they go, 
are:— 


“Tt was no more with single charms, The Paphian 
queen our alarms. No more alarms. But here 
displaying —— stores, With lavish —— pours, And here 
unites her scattered rays.” 





Is there any cantata or operetta which contains 
@ song (or, as a second inspection leads me to 
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a z , 
imagine, a duet,) to words resembling the above ? 


I am foreed to leave blanks where no words are 
placed in the MS. The writing is small, but 
firm; and evidently written with practised speed, 
and very much faded. I should be much obliged 
to any one who could explain these matters. 
Georce E. J. Powet. 
Oxford. 





SAMUEL WARD OF IPSWICH AS A CARICA- 
TURIST. 


In Malcolm's Historical Sketch of the Art of 


Caricaturing, he describes, at pp. 24 and 25, a 
satirical print published in the early part of the 
reign of James [., entitled “ Spayne and Rome de- 
feated,” which was principally aimed at the per- 
petrators of the Powder Plot, but contains on the 
left a view of the sea, with the Spanish Armada 
in a circle. Malcolm says, “the inscriptions on 
this very curious and respectably-executed print 
are in Latin, English, and Dutch, of which I 
shall transcribe only the two former,” and gives 
what I presume is intended for copies of them. 
Now having recently had the opportunity of ex- 
amining a very fine impression of the original, I 
am anxious to call attention to a very important 
omission in Malcolm's description of it, viz. the 
inscription which tells us who designed it. In 
the right hand corner of the original there are 
these words engraved —“ Invented by Samuel 
Ward, Preacher of Ipswich.” As the original 
print contained some curious variations from Mal- 
colm’s copy, it is possible that it exists in different 
states, and that in the state from which Malcolm 
made his copy that inscription did not exist. 

I now beg to ask, is Samuel Ward known to 
have “ invented” any more pictures of this kind? 
Did the present form an illustration to any of 
Samuel Ward's published works ? S. W. C. 





Ba.iaps AND Battap Writers. — Anno Sa- 
lutis 1759, a certain regiment being ordered to 
Canada, one of the rhyming fraternity paraded 
the whole Pantheon to witness its embarcation ; 
not in the stately heroics of Pope’s Z/iad, but in 
the ballad simplicity which so distastes the Ox- 
ford Poetry-Professor. I can recall but a single 
stanza : —- 

“ Neptune with his trident, Apollo in his car, 

Jove the celestial, and Mars the God of War, ha, 

And all the Gods and Goddesses, descended from thei 

spheres, 

To view with admiration the British Grenadiers.” 

Somé years later, when King William IV., like 
our present Prince Alfred, was a young middy, 
his ship touched at Cove—hodié Queenstown. H. 
R. H. was, of course, lionised over the nofanda ol 
Cork and its neighbourhood, among which was a 
celebrated salmon-leap. Another minstrel, less 
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imbued with mythology, but deeply read in piseine 
perceptivities, recorded the royal visit in a ballad, 
my conservation whereof is equally imperfect : — 
“ The Salmon fry 
Was seen to fly 
Above the water six feet high, 
To join congratulation ; 
And let him see 
The river Lea 
Could afford so great a man as He 
Such various speculation.” 
Can any Cuttlean brother complete my slight 
reminiscences ? Otp Mem. 


Caricatures. — Can M. van LENNEP or any 
other reader of “ N. & Q.,” or the Navorscher, tell 


me whether there exists in Dutch a History of 


Caricatures, more especially of those of the seven- 

teenth century, or any works upon the subject ? 

I believe there is no French or German book 

which treats of them. If I am mistaken in this, I 

shall be glad to be set right. D.C. 
Cravet Kine Pair. — 

“Cruel King Philip ‘mong pedlars and Jews, 

Sits in a corner, mending old shoes; 

To Gwyllim of griffins the pedant is talking, 

Who squeezed out of Homer ‘Instructions for Hawk- 

Ing. 

Nestor and Socrates gabble inanity, 

Maundrings of age, and explosions of vanity. 

Palamedes and Prynne in set forms make a pother, 

And prose till they tire all the world and each other. 

On Chesterfield there, Johnson’s shoe-black you look, 

And Sardanapalus, Diogenes’ cook.” 

The above are from a poem of sixteen pages, 
entitled What S—— saw in the Invisible world. 
London, 1791. 

S. is Swedenborg, and the vision is chiefly taken 
from his writings. I wish to know who are 
“Cruel King Philip” and “the Pedant.” Does 
Homer mention hawking ? J. K. 


Tue Eae, a Symsou. — For what reason is the 
egg of an ostrich hung up in Eastern churches ? 
I believe Curzon mentions it somewhere in his 
work on the Monasteries of the East. As the egg 
contains the elements of life, it was thought to be 
an emblem of the ark, in which were preserved 
the rudiments of the future world. Hence, in the 
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blank, from which I infer she was not buried in 
the church. Can you, or any of your readers, 
point out any other church where she was in- 
terred ? G. 2. 


“Tue Frencuman 1n Paris.” — Who is the 
translator of this comedy, translated from the 
French 8vo, 1755, dedicated to Mr. Foote? It is 
a literal translation, not designed for the stage. 
The copy of this play {which I have seen was 
printed at Glasgow, 1758. RK. newts. 


Futtunt: tur Ancio-Saxon Baprism.—Our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers had a remarkable word 
for baptism, viz. fulluht. This means “ something 
full.” Unlike baptism, it seems to have reference 
to the effect, and not the manner of the rite, and 


| looks very like a translation of the Greek ra%- 


| pwc. 


Will some of the learned contributors of “N. 
« Og who are legion, tell us whether 2Ajpeua 
was ever used, either for baptism or its spiritual 
effect, and if so, what Father, or what early ritual 
has so used it? B. H.C., out of the overflowing 
stores of his mind and its acquisitions, might 
favour us with a note. H. C. C. 


Gistinc or Geneva. — Where can I learn any 
particulars of the life and works of this artist, 
who was, I believe, the designer and engraver of 
a series of satirical prints illustrative of the birth 
of the old Pretender, and his alleged illegitimacy ? 
His name does not occur in the Biographie Géné- 
rale, neither is he mentioned by Nagler in his 
Kunstler- Lexicon. G. G. 
Conrerence. — Who ap- 


Hampton Court 


| pointed the Puritan divines at the Hampton 


“ Dionusiaca” and other mysteries, one part of the | 


nocturnal ceremonies was the consecration of an 
egg. I should like to know whether the exhibi- 
tion of this symbol is frequent in Oriental churches 
or mosques, and of what it is now supposed to be 
significant. CHuuRCHDOWN. 


Ettinor Forrescus. — When recently visiting 
the church of East Allington, a few miles from 
the town of Kingsbridge, Devon, I noticed a very 
fine brass to the memories of John Fortescue, 
Esq., and Ellinor his wife; the former died in 
1595, but the date of the wife’s decease is left 


Court Conference ? 

In Barlow's Sum and Substance of the Confer- 
ence (Cardwell’s Conferences, 170, 8,) they are 
called “ agents for the Millenary Plaintiffes.” And 
Collier (Church Hist. vii. 271, ed. Barham, 1840,) 
says, “the Millenary Petitioners sent Dr. Rey- 
nolds,” &e. While ‘Tobie Matthew, of Durham 
(in Cardwell, Conf. 163,23), says, “ upon Monday 
his Majesty appointed certain of the best learned 
of the preciser sort to be before him in the Privy 
Chamber.” Perhaps this latter may mean only 
that the King desired them to be present on that 
particular day; but certainly several modern 
writers represent that the King appointed, i. e. 
selected them. S. C. 


Heratpic Query. —I should be glad to learn 
to, and by whom, the following arms were 
granted : — 


“ Argent two bars gules, charged with three martlets 
or, two and one. Crest. Out of a ducal coronet or, a 
reindeer’s head erminois, attired or.” W.W 


Birmingham. 
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Tae “ Mittenary Petition.” — When, where, 


and to whom was the “ Millenary Petition ” pre- 
sented? Mr. Brewer (note on Fuller's Church 
History, vol. v. p. 305), says, “ Presented 4th April, 
1604,” on the authority of Bishop Kennet’s MS. 
of King James’s reign in the British Museum, p 
27. Yet (sce Mr. Brewer's note on p. 309), the 
Answer of the University of Oxford to this peti- 
tion was printed in 1603; and, according to Col- 
lier (vii. 270, ed. Barham), a Grace in opposition 
to it passed the Senate of Cambridge, June 9, 
1603. 
been the main cause of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference (14 Jan. 1603). Did all this take place 
before the formal presentation of the petition ? 
Again: Fuller says (v. 265), that the non-con- 
formist ministers intended to present a petition to 
the King and Parliament. Did they actually pe- 
tition Parliament? And if so, was ¢his presen- 
tation on April 4, 1604? Parliament assembled 
March 19, 1604. The petition given in Fuller anc 
Collier is clearly to the King alone. S.C. 


Pepicrees or Frencu Kixes. — Where may 


Moreover, it is generally thought to have | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


be found the fullest and most accredited pedigree | 


of the kings of France from Clovis to Charle- 
magne, and from him to Baldwin V., whose daugh- 
ter Maud was espoused by William the Bastard ? 


A. B. C. | 


| human species than other animals of the same class, 


Provers temp. Henry VIII. — 

“When certain fiery zealots had determined to burn 
out heresy, they commenced at Windsor and burned three 
learned men. The Bishop of Sarum sayd, That he trusted 
ere Christmas Day to visit and cleanse a good part of the 
kingdom. But most commonly, God sendeth a shrewd 
cow short horns, or else many a thousand in England had 
smarted.”—Foxe’s Memoir of J. Marbeck in the Acts and 
Monuments. 


Can any of your friends explain the proverb ? 
Gerorce Orror. 
QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
“ Goes sounding on its dim and perilous way.” 
“ The settled gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer wore, 
Which dared not look beyond the tomb, 
Yet could not hope for rest before.” 
In Pensrroso. 
What is the origin of the saying : — 
“ The King of France, with twenty thousand men, 
Went up the hill, and then came down again”? 
B. P. 
“T like a Priest, I like a cowl, 
I like a Prophet of the soul, 
And o’er my heart monastic aisles 
Come like . 


Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowléd churchman be.” 
H. 
“ What sent the messengers to hell, 
But asking what they knew fall well? ” 
Sry.ires. 


“Cope could not cope, nor Wade wade through the 
snow; 
Nor Hauley haul his cannon to the foe.” 
J. 8. 
“God of a beautiful necessity is love in all that He 
doeth.”’ 
. z. 
Whence are the following : — 
“ One step to the death bed, and one to the bier, 
And one to the charnel, and one, oh where? ” 
“ Durior at scopulis mea Ceelia, marmore, ferro, 
Robore, rupe, antro, cornu, adamante, gelu.” 
“ Per meritum Christi requiem deposcimus isti.” 
GRIME. 
ROUSSEAU ON THE REARING or INFANTS.—Hay- 
ing had occasion lately to examine some genealo- 
gical records of a family, which had been most 
methodically kept by a relation learned in the 
law, I was much struck by the great mortality 
which occurred during childhood ; so that of eigh- 
teen children of the same parents, born between 
the years 1719 and 1748, five only arrived at full 
age. It further appears to have been the prac- 
tice at that time to send the infants immediately 
upon their birth to a nurse to be brought up by 
hand, as it was termed, with pap or spoon-meat. 
Rousseau, demented and visionary as he may 
have been in many respects, did not see why na- 
ture should have been less provident for the 


and boldly asserted that it was the duty of the 
mother to suckle her infant. That noble-minded 
woman, Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, ever 
emulous to set a good example to her sex, deter- 
mined she would bring up all her own offspring; 
and, acting upon this suggestion of Rousseau, in- 
troduced that system which was afterwards almost 
universally adopted, to the preservation of the 
lives of thousands of otherwise hapless infants de- 
stined to premature deaths. No one can accuse 
the author of the Jockey Club of servile adulation 
to high rank or aristocratic distinction ; and he 
thus speaks of her Grace in describing her charac- 
ter :— 

“The Duchess of Devonshire nursed her own children; 
a maternal duty wholly neglected by our fashionable 
Dames. The divine eloquence of Rousseau awakened her 
sensibility, and no sooner was she inspired with a sense 
of her duty, than she had virtue and resolution to fulfil 
it."— The Female Jockey Club, the 7th edition, 8vo. 
Lond. 1794, p. 16. 

As Rousseau is a very voluminous author, I 
should be obliged to any reader of “ N. & Q.” to 
give me a reference to that part of his works in 
which he so humanely and so successfully incul- 
cated this benevolent purpose. 4. 


Sr. Gitpert.— Where shall I be able to get a 
good print of a monk and nun of the Order of St. 
Gilbert ? Messrs. Ackerman some years ago pub- 
lished one, but I am unable to get one there. 

PaiLoMet. 
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SrrELLEYS OF STRELLEY. —In your impression 
of last week my Query is erroneously headed 


« Shelleys of Shelley.” ‘It should be Strelleys of | 


Strelley. They were an old Nottinghamshire 
family, and held an almost uninterrupted succes- 
sion of knightly honours from the time of Henry I. 
to the close of the seventeenth century. I beg 
again to say that notes respecting their descent, 
eonnexions, and doings will be gratefully acknow- 
ledge d by 


Queen’s Road, Nottingham. 


. , — 
‘This affords an instance of the necessity of writing 


proper names Very distinctly, which we have so often en- 





Tur Tuscutan Dispvtrations or Cicero. — 


“M. Tully Cicero’s Five Books of Tusculan Disputa- 


tions. Done into English by a Gentleman of Christ | 


Church College, Oxford, London, 1715.” 
Who is the gentleman ? * E. H. A. 


Universities or Pavia Anp Leypen. — Can 
any correspondent of “N. & Q.” tell me the aver- 
‘e number of scholars in the Pavia University, 
between the years 1816 and 1819? Was Giuseppe 
Marchesi connected with it at that time, as Pro- 


fessor ? Is anything known of Clarisse, a Leyden | 


lrofessor ? Minnie. 


Wutretocke’s Memortiars. — Dr. Lingard has 
an important query with reference to the conver- 

ition between Cromwell and Whitelocke recorded 
by the latter in his Memorials, under date of the 
ith of Nov. 1652 :— 

“Were the minutes of this conversation committed to 
paper immediately, or after the Restoration? The credit 


due to them depends on this circumstance.” — List. of 


England, x. 391, 4th ed. 

An inspection of the original MS., if it be still 
extant, would throw much light on this point, 
which suggests the larger question as to the mode 
of the composition of the entire work. <A great 
deal of it is evidently a diary; whilst, on the other 
hand, many of the entries, and those important 
ones, such as that above alluded to, are so long 
and circumstantial that they could not possibly 
have been made from day to day by a person so 
much immersed in business as Whitelocke was. 
‘The book as we have it seems to me to be a diary, 
with additions and expansions in the more impor- 
tant places. 

With regard to Dr. Lingard’s query, the pas- 
sage alluded to is so long (occupying nearly two 
pages and a half in the first edition in folio), and 
its style is so much that of a verbatim report, that 


[* In Bohn’s new edition of Lowndes this translation 
is attributed to Main; but, we believe, W. H. Main’s 
translation was first published by Mr. Pickering in 1824. 
The name of Main does not occur in the list of Oxford 
Graduates,—Ep. ]> 
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Henry Moopy. | 


voured to impress upon our correspondents. — Ep. 





I think it difficult to avoid the conclusion that it 
is either what it purports to be, a genuine report 
made soon after the event, or (without, however, 
throwing the least doubt on the fact that some 
such conversation did take place) a mere fiction. 
For my own part I should hesitate much before I 
could accept the latter alternative. 


Davin Gam. 





Ghueries With Answers, 


Pavut Jones.—Have his collection of important 
| documents relating to the public transactions in 
which he had been engaged in America, Russia, 
and I’ranee, and the Memoir of his Life by Him- 
| self, ever been published ? J. M. 
Oxford. 


[The publications respecting Paul Jones are so multi- 
farious, that it is impossible to enumerate them here, 
and they are almost without exception one-sided: sup- 
pressing his piratical misdeeds, and absolutely canonizing 
the man. In the first place we may mention Memoires 
de Paul Jones, from his MSS., translated under his super- 
vision by M. (le citoyen) André: & Paris, in 16mo, pp. 
244. Published during le régne du Directoire, 1798. This 
work cannot now be had, and we believe there is not a 
copy of it in La Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. We 
know a gentleman who was in search of it for twenty 
years, offering in Paris francs for sous upon the original 
price, but ineffectually. At last he obtained a copy, 
which he presented to the British Museum. (Press mark, 
1152 ce.) The donor also has added some manuscript 
notes. There is a profile engraving of Jones prefixed 
to this work, with his hair plaited and clubbed, according 
to the fashion of seventy years ago. There is also a vig- 
nette representing the engagement between the “ Serapis” 
English frigate and Paul Jones’s two vessels, on the 23rd 
Sept. 1779; which is perhaps quite correct, except that 
the engraver has reversed the position of the vessels 
when in action. 

If we say audi alteram partem, we have yet but very 
little to add. There is, in Colburn’s United Service Ma- 
gazine, No. 170, for January, 1843, pp. 58—71, a History 
of the “Serapis” and her career; with a sketch of the 
character of Le Chevalier Paul Jones (as he is often 
styled), by Mr. Allen of Greenwich Hospital, a gentle- 
man of very considerable and well-merited reputation as 
a writer on naval subjects: he tells a truthful and un- 
varnished tale, which is worth the perusal. One word 
more: if our correspondent will turn to the fle of the 
Naval and Military Gazette of Saturday, 18 February, 
1843, he will find a perfect résumé, at p. 102, of all Jones's 
services, and obtain a fair insight into his character.] 


Microscory: tHe Harr's Foor. — 

“ To my bookseller’s, and there took home Hook’s book 
of Microscopy : a most excellent piece, and of which I am 
very proud. Homeward, in my way buying a Hare, 
and taking it home, which arose upon my discourse to- 
day with Mr. Batten, in Westminster Hall, who shewed 
me my mistake that my Hare's foot hath not the joynt 
to it; and assures me he never had his cholique since he 
carried it about him: and it is a strange thing how fancy 
works, for I no sooner handled his foot, but I become 
very well, and so continue.” — Pepys’s Diary, Jan. 20, 
1664-65. 

| In fewer than a hundred words, how prettily 
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has our old friend brought before us his love of | 
science, his household habitudes, and his innocent 
Speeding home with his_philoso- 
under his arm, buying a hare on 
the way, not his family dinner only, but for 
an exp riment on Mr. Batten’s anti-colique re- 
ng its imme liate effect ! 

"s foot is an apt penalty 
on tardy diners-out, its postprandial specific is an 
equally just rew: wd to punctual convives. But 
the history of this le por il 
Mr. Hook’ s Mic TOS py ? 





superstitions. 


phic il pur chase 


medy, an i provi 


If oscu lotion of the hare 


ZyTHTNS- 


[The work purchased by our amusing diarist was 
Mic rographia ; or some Phvsiok mark il De x sripti yns of Mi- 
nute Bodies made by Magnifying Glasses, with Plates 
and a Table. By Robert Hooke, M D., Professor of Geo- 
metry in Gresham @ollege, and Secretary to the Royal 
Society, Lond. 1665, fol. The idea that cholic might be 


cured or kept off by carrying about the person the foot 
of a hare, appears to have originated in the use formerly 





made of the herb hare’s-foot, as a cure for complaints of 
the bowels. Hare's-foot is a kind of clover or trefoil, 
which was formerly called three-/eaved grass (as clover is 
called “clover-grass” by Dryden). ‘Trifolium arvense: 
Hare's foot Trefoil ( Berkenhout, Synopsis, 1795, ii. 223-4.) 
“ Trainiere: Common Trefoile, three-/eaved grasse, Trish 
Shamrocke.” “ Three-leaved grasse, Trainiere, trefle, trio- 
let” (Cotgrave) ‘ Three-leaved grasse, the decoction 
with honey and salt for a glyster, purgeth the guts of 


Medicines, by oO. W., 
The hare’s-foot 


( Most Excellent 
Read, 1651, p. 247.) 


slime and filth.” 
edited by Alex 


enema, ta little aided by the salt and honey, carried 
off all the peccant matters which irritated the intestinal 
canal: hence the notion that cholic was curable by the 
foot of a hare!) 


Sir Wo. Jones. —I am desirous of having the 
admirable paraphrase of the following lines by Sir 


William Jones : 


“Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus aquis; 
Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas ; 
Quod superest ultra, sacris largire Cameenis!” 


SEPTUAGENARIAN. 
from Sir Wm. Jones to 
August 30, 1784 (Lord 

Jones, p. 251): — 


[The lines occur in a letter 
Charles Chapman, Esq., dated 
Teignmouth’s Life of Sir Wm. 

“Sim Epwarp Coke. 
Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 
Four spent in prayer—the rest on Nature fix. 
RATHER: 
Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and ail to Heaven.” 


Arcupisuoep Harsnet’s Lisrary. — Samuel 
Harsnet, a native of Colchester, Bishop of Chi- 
chester 1609, of Norwich 1619, and Archbishop 
of York 1628; made his will on February 13 
1631, and died in May following. He bequeathed 
his library to his native town, Colchester. Is 
this library still in existence? If so, what is the 
nature of its contents? Epwarp F. Rimpactr. 

[The fate of this library is deplorable. The books 
were at first deposited at the east end of a chamber over 
the Red-Row (or ancient Exchange), called the Dutch 
Say-Hall; and in 1635 the magistrates appointed a 


superstition ? And of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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librarian, with an cunmeal salary of 40s.! he entering 
into a bond of = to we good such books as should be 

lost. On Mar. 20, 1654-5, “the books being then prc 
useless, when every hine was done by pretended revelg- 
tions,” the library was mortgaged to the town Chamber. 
lain for 501. (Morant.) Again, on June 7, 1664, for the 
sake of saving the rent of the room containing the books, 
they ordered to be removed to some 
place in or near the Grammar School. Additions were 
made to it from time to time by individual benefactors, 
Bishop Compton bequeathed half his collection to the 
Mayor and Commonalty for the same use as Abp. Hars. 
net's; but the liberal magistrates not thinking the 
Bishop's bequest worth the expence of its convevance to 
Colchester, the bo oks were sold by his Lordship’s heir, 
Abp. Harsnet’s library is now ke pt at the Castle, in the 
custody of the “Cas tle Society Book-Club,” and com- 
prises about 790 volumes. — Cromwell's Hist. of Col. 
1822, p. 341, and White’s Hist. of Essex, p. 86.) 


were 


cheste r, 


Sir Curistorner Aspy, Knt.—TI should be 
glad of any particulars respecting this person, 
*who” (says Philipot, in his Villare Cantianum,) 
“for his general knowledge, may be called with- 
out circumstance of flattery, an exchequer of 
human learning.” J.R. 

[Sir Christopher was the son of Edmund Abdy, Esq, 
by “Ju lith, daughter of Sir Chris stop yher Yelverton, Justice 
of the Common Pleas. He married the youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir Herbert Croft, of Suffolk, and resided at Belgar 
manor, Lid, in Kent, and at Streatham, co. Surrey. 
Hasted’s Kent, iii. 510, and Morant’s Essex, ii. 152.) : 

Houser or Conurc. — What is the family name 
of the Prince Consort? The present dynasty i in 
future times will be known, not as the Hanover or 
Brunswick line, or House of Guelph, but as the 
——- line. Tupor. 

This question was asked in our 1* S. vol. xi. p. 166. 
One correspondent in reply (p. 232) stated that the sur- 
name of the Prince Consort is Busici; whereas another 
correspondent (p. 376) gives the name of Watten. We 
believe it to be Weltin. The name of the family of the 
Prince Consort in history is the Ernestine line of the House 
of Saxony. 


Ports Laureate. — In 1486, 2nd Henry VIL, 
a letter patent was granted to Bernardo Andree, 
poet laureat, allowing him an annuity of ten 
marks (Rymer, Federa, xii. 317). What works 
are attributed to him? Is there any list or col- 
lection of the works of the poets laureat? The 
origin of the office I find is recorded in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

“ 41 Henry III. (1256-7); Martin Henry de Avrinces, 
the versifier, who received 6d. per day - 41. 7s, 0d.” 
This is the first entry that has been found 
the name of the versifier, or poet ; from whom, 
probs ably, the title of “ poet laureat” of the pre 
sent day takes its origin, &c. John Kay, te mp. 
Edward IV. (1461-83), terms himself the kin: g's 
humble poet laureat; and is supposed by Warton 
to have been the first who took that title. W. P. 


[These early poets-laureat are noticed by Austin and 
Ralph in The Lives of the Poets-Laureat, 8vo, 1853; “A 


convenient © 
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French minstrel, Henry of Avranches, received six shi/- | ing the farm labourers of the then under-sheriff. After 
quivalent to 7s, Gd. of the present currency) | the responsibilities of this « ipation for the day were 

as t ' ersifier. rl only specimen of John Kav’s | ended, each evenir s Jemmy regularly returned to jail; 
literary ft its is an English prose translation of tl lead in law, de in the opinion of the judge who had 
§ f Phodes, Lond, 1506, Andrew Bernard, in hi left him to die according t w, but, trusting even in 
character as laureate, wrote an address to Henry VIII. matter of life and death, to the good nature of the under- 
for t most auspicious beginning of the tenth year of | ff, and to the h ural nderstanding established 
his reign; an * Epithalamium on the marriage of Francis, | bet t began to take 
the | nof F wit! » King’s daughter’; ‘A } lib his wav home 
‘ Year's Gift, ; vishing prosperity | t »j ir, knocking at 
to Ilis Majesty . ; All these were in the night was far 
Latin. As royal historiogray —_ he wrote a‘Chronicle | spe would rebuke him 
of the Life of Henry VIII.’ and ‘Commentaries’ upon | sey j » to wait on him 
He composed ithewie some Latin hymns, (Jemmy), and threaten that the next time he should 

nd was living in 1522.) ind himself locked out! In which case, what would be- 
come of him (Jemmy)? Then was there a begging for 





a uree Tours IN TRELAND. —I have & COPY | forgiveness, and a promise of future regularity in Ala 
of a volume, entitled Notes of Three Tours in | of return to that place, from which his sentence had been, 





Ireland in 1824 and 1826 (12mo. pp. 373). Who | that he should be‘ taken to the place of execution,’ &c. &c. 
was the author? It was printed in Bristol, but | &¢- More than once, too, a remonstrance was made by 
not published ;-and it is not dated. The letters “s ee ait ae on nut a b - me shea armned, = 
«J. G.” appear on the title-page. ABHBA. | Junmy? ‘But J os th socll the be pele ise mn. 
1 By James Glassford. In a copy before us the Preface sheriff better. Three or four years rolled on in this 
signed in writing “ Clifton, 1 Dec. 1830.’ triple-league between convict, jailer, and under-sheriff. 


Phe last that was seen of Jemmy in public, at Aylesbury, 






was on the occasion of a harvest-home supper, given by 
the under-she riff to his labourers at the back of his house, 
Replies. Jemmy playing the fiddle to the dancers. Shortly after- 
ward an order was sent by the under-sheriff to the jailer 


LORD NUGENT AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. to liberate Jemmy, who parted from his friends with 
(2"¢ S. xii. 324.) regret on all sides.’ 

© : . . The writer adds :— 

[he writer in Chambers, from whom your cor- rh ecg wea ad e: 

respondent quotes, does not give us the pamphlet | .. “ This story is one, we repeat, for which, in these our 

oe, l 4 ick 7 . the rophecy of Lord times, we should despair to gain belief, but that the pre- 

1 which contains 1e prophecy o ,ore sent emesiient governer of our jail, who then held, as 8 


Nugent, as to the abolition of capital punishment | young man, a subordinate office iu it, is an attesting wit- 


— 


within a given period. I believe I possess all the | ness to these facts, as are also many other persons still in- 
pamphlets he published on the subject, but do not | habitants of Aylesbury.” 
recollect the passage. His lordship, tomy know- | This paper bears date, Committee Room, Ayles- 


ledye, entertained very sanguine expectations as | bury, September 9, 1845. Is the governor named 
to the suecess of the agitation in which he took | gtijf alive, or any of the attesting witnesses? Was 
so prominent a part for the abolition of death- | the history of Jemmy the Gipsy, as given in this 
punishments. In looking over his several tracts, paper, ev er disputed, or the facts corroborated ? 
[ find a curious fact given, which may possibly | Jt would be interesting to know the reasons for 
interest your readers. I do not remember seeing | this extraordinary conduct —an interference with 
it elsewhere. Lord Nugent might not succeed | the execution, at which several persons must have 

a prophet — few men do, but I have always | connived. T. B. 
found him correct in his citation of facts and 
authorities. He was at the head of a society 
established at Aylesbury in 1845, for the Diffusion EARTHQUAKES IN ENGLAND: URICONIUM 


of Information on the Punishment of Death. Most (2™ §. xii. 327, 356.) 
i > at society were, I . 

a me bev rs pub . “7 by ~_ py Ay nN My Query was made when it was not in my 
t eV ( 1 in 0. > 

- - rowe hy ¢ fog he fi flow; . ‘ power to consult any books of authority or refer- 
Sof the seri > ¢ : owing case in a - 
reas ries, he gives the fo i . | ence, and I am much obliged to your corre- 
EERE S = | spondent Lancastriensis for his prompt correc- 


“It is of so remarkable a sort, though not single in its | tion of my misapprehension. Would he oblige 
ind. that to be > le. i ‘ » rec P . « > ¢ ° 
kind, that to be credible, it should be recorded whil —_ me further, as 1 am still unable to refer, by 
nesses to its truth are alive. At the Spring Assizes, 1802, letting ‘~~ » the « 4, of Philine’s state- 
Jan Ayres, more popularly known as ‘Jemmy the | *© ting me know the grounds ¢ BPs S State 
Gipsy,’ was convicted at Aylesbury of sheep-stealing, | ment; whether it is only traditionary, or whether 
sentenced to be hanged, and left for execution. The | jt is founded on any historical record. My object 
onecus Jemmy was delayed. Executions in those | jg to collect any evidence as to earthquakes in 
a eins 4 frequen rn Jonmy pe — os England. Some time ago, when at Newstead 
Vict s OD a iM e sca ) » . . 
ee A ene Gc sectcigees So Abbey, I was much struck, in looking round the 


much public astonishment excited, or any questions —— : 7 
asked when, a few weeks after, he was seen superintend- | building, to observe an immense number of fis- 
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sures in the stone work; not descending in an 


irregular line like the results of settlements, but 
horizontally, and principally in the joints be- 
tween stone and stone. On remarking this, the 
late owner, Col. Wildman, told me it was the re- 
sult of an earthquake, which occurred (if I re- 
member right) about 1825. He was sitting 
writing, when, he stated, he suddenly felt three 
distinct vertical jumps, at the interval of a few 
seconds. Having served so long in hot climates, 
he knew it was an earthquake, and ran out as 
quickly as he could, and found the whole house 
affected in the way I speak of, particularly in the 
south front, the chapter-house, and parts adjacent. 
The tomb erected by Byron to his dog Boatswain 
was nearly shaken to pieces. The late Colonel 
Wildman was not only a most gallant officer (I 
believe he was in eighteen pitched battles from 


Corunna to Waterloo), but a man of extensive | 


reading and research. He said he thought this 


the most violent shock of an earthquake known | 
If I remember right, Stow speaks | 


in England. 
of several, particularly one in Elizabeth's reign ; 
but I think the worst effects he mentions was to 
throw down some chimneys, and some loose stones 
off the parapets of houses. Was there ever an 
earthquake in England violent enough to destroy 
a city, particularly a city built as the Romans 
knew how to build? I think I remember a theory 


that Stonehenge had been thrown down by a} 


similar cause. As I am at present somewhat hors 
du combat, and, as the subject is very interesting, 


I venture to intrude myself on your kindness, | 


and that of your readers, and to hope for inform- 
ation on these points. 

I quite agree with your able correspondent 
H. C. C. as to Wreken-ceaster. It may be either 
the city near the Wrekin Hill, or a corruption of 
the form Viriconium. a Be 

Poets’ Corner. 





YETLIN OR YETLING. 
(2™ S. xii. 28.) 
This word, which, by the mistake of a letter, has 


been changed to getlin, seems to be old enough to | 


merit a more precise notice. It is given by Broc- 
kett, Halliwell, and Wright as a Northumberland 
word, and as signifying “a small iron pan, with a 
bow handle and three feet;” “a small iron boiler.” 
Brockett says, “perhaps from its being of cast 
iron. See Jameson, Yetland.” 
seems to be also a Scottish word. 


From which it | 
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I have met with no other instance of this word 
in old writings, nor is it in this form noticed, I 
| think, by glossarists. I should be very glad to 
| be informed whether the word does, or ever did, 
} prevail beyond those parts of the kingdom where 
| the Scandinavian influence is still so perceptible; 

and whether the companion-word possnett, of which 
we have no trace now, anywhere survives. 

In the north and east of Cumberland, where 
| the name yetlin is in constant use, it is applied 

only to an iron pan of a peculiar shape. At Fin- 

chale it would seem not to have been so restricted, 
| but might have been a distinctive name for iron 
| pans in general. If the signification was that 

which has been suggested, does it not look as if 

the style or the material of the yetlin had been in- 

troduced by another people than those who made 
| the “ brasse pottes,” “ pike pannys of brasse,” &c, 
which are mentioned (without any allusion to 
their also having been cast) in other inventories 
about the same period. 

Halliwell’s and Wright's Glossaries give “ ges. 
| ter, a caster of metals,” as Anglo-Norman. The 
| Cumberland equivalent for Old Norse giota, to 
pour, is gyde, same as the Danish; and in expla- 
| nation of a verb which I have since met with, zete, 
| to eat, also to cast metals, Mr. Wright gives “geo- 
| tan, A.-S.” 

Our yetlin seems to have undergone the changes 
| usual in the past, from g to z, and from z toy. 
| The termination din might be a contraction of 
| ling, or of land. Burns, I think, uses “ Westlin’ 
wind.” If the second syllable was ling, and a 
diminutive sense was implied, that seems (rela- 
| tively in the pan family) to be lost. There was a 
| “great yetlin,” as well as smaller ones, in my 
| father’s house. If the last syllable was land, the 
| name may be a local one; but according to the 

conjecture of Grimm, which connects the verb to 
| eat with all northern varieties of the name of 
| giant — Old Norse jitun, Dan. jette, jute, &e , in 
| all which j has the sound of y—the yetlin may be 
| a word of illustrious association, and of very re- 
| mote antiquity. 
| Ihave thus communicated all the facts I know 
relating to this curious word, hoping that its ety- 
| mology may be determined by some competent 
authority : and I should be particularly obliged if 
any of your northern correspondents could tell us 
anything of the word or its associations at present 
in the high latitudes, 

Is it known when, and by whom, iron cooking 
utensils were introduced ? Meta. 


| 


In the Inventory of the Priory of Finchale, co. | 


Durham, date 1411, as quoted in Hudson Turner's 
Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages, this 
word is shown in another form, and explained, in 
the entry : “iiii possnetts, iii zetlings (pans) vide- 
lict, ii pro piscibus coquendis, et i pro frixis (fry- 
ing-pan). 





ANCESTRY OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
(2™ S. xii. 351.) 
As §. T. has raised the question as to the an- 


cestors of Sir Isaac Newton, I will endeavour to 
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throw some little light upon it, and will point out | descended from the same ancestor. S. T. cor- 
| rectly states that the baronetcy was limited to the 


some sources from whence further information is 
likely to be obtained. 

The family of Newton, of which the first baro- 
net was 2 member, was descended from Howell 
ap Grono, and through him from the ancient 
British kings. ‘They originally bore the name of 


Caradoe, but, becoming possessed of Newton in | 


Wales, they were sometimes called by the name 
of Newton from that place; and at last Newton, 
the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, dropped 
the name of Caradoc altogether. From him the first 
baronet lineally descended. ‘This family bore the 
Caradoc arms; viz. argent, on a chevron azure, 
three garbs or. The crest borne by this family was 
aking of the Moors armed in mail, crowned or, 
kneeling on his left knee, and delivering up his 
sword. ‘This crest came into the family by the 
marriage of a descendant of the Chief Justice with 
an heiress, who was descended from the Gour- 
nays of East Harptree in Somersetshire, and 
brought the Gournay estates into the Newton 
family. ‘The origin of this crest is stated in the 
copy of a grant and confirmation of it to Sir 


Henry Newton of East Harptree in the time of } 


Queen Elizabeth, which is in the Heralds’ College. 
There is another copy in “ N. & Q.” 1 8. ii, 428, 
furnished by your excellent correspondent Mr. 
ExnacomBe, but that copy is inaccurate in sun- 
dry respects, especially in the names. These in- 
accuracies are no doubt attributable to errors in 
the copy from which Mr. Erracompe made his 
copy. By this document it appears that the crest 
was granted to Sir Anselm Gournay for taking 
prisoner a king of the Moors in the Holy Land 
in the time of Richard I.; and it also appears by 
it that Sir Henry Newton was the heir general of 
Sir Anselm Gournay, who was his maternal an- 
cestor. ‘This confirmation, I was told at the 
Heralds’ College, was entitled to the greatest 
authority, as it was sanctioned by the whole Col- 
lege of Arms. It is alleged to have been made 
upon documentary proof of the facts stated in it, 
and in the book in which the copy is, there is a 
reference to a bundle of papers, which probably 
contained copies of the documents relied on ; but 
whether such bundle is in existence I do not 
know. Sir Isaac Newton, if I mistake not, bore 
this crest with these arms: sable, two shin-bones 
saltireways, argent, the sinister surmounted of 
the dexter. Sir John Newton, the second 
baronet, bore both the garbs and shin-bones 
with the same crest; but whether he bore the 
crest before he became a baronet, I know not. 
Other Newtons, however, at and before his time, 
bore that crest with the shin-bones, and without 
the garbs. 

The connexion between Sir Isaac and the second 
baronet being shown by Sir Isaac’s pedigree, the 
(uestion is whether the first and second baronets 


second baronet in default of issue male of the 
first baronet. Now this seems to prove that the 
two baronets were descended from the same an- 
cestor. A title is granted in consideration of the 
good services, whether real or supposed, of the 
person to whom it is granted; and, as far as I am 
aware, the title is always limited after the death of 
the person to whom it is granted, to some one of 
his blood, and never to a total stranger in blood ; 
and the reason is plain: the good services of one 
man can never form any consideration for the 
granting a title to a mere stranger in blood. 
Again, as in much the greater number of cases, 
the title is limited to the next heir male, the pro- 
bability is great that the second baronet was the 
next heir male of the first. 

It would be well to examine the fiat for the 
patent of the baronetcy if it can be found, as it 
may perhaps state the relationship between the two 
baronets. 

The first baronet settled all his estates on the 
second. ‘These estates included East Harptree 
and other places, which had descended to the first 
baronet from the Gournays. Now this looks 
very like a distinct proof that the first baronet 
was convinced that the second baronet was his 
heir male, and, like himself, descended from the 
Gournays. 

The first baronet’s heirs-at-law were either 
females or descended from females, and after his 
death they instituted proceedings in Chancery 
against the second baronet respecting the estates, 
If these proceedings could be found they probably 
would throw light on the relationship between 
them, as it is believed that that question was raised 
in those proceedings. 

It seems highly probably that any Newton 
bearing the kneeling king as a crest was a descen- 
dant of the intermarriage with the heiress of the 
Gournays, especially when the strictness as to 
bearing arms in the times I am referring to is 
taken into account. 

I have never been able to ascertain the origin 
of the cross-bones. They are said to denote what 
I may well call a fell determination to fight to the 
last extremity, and in one of the earliest copies of 
them one of the bones is represented as broken, 
which may have been intended to denote that de- 
termination in the strongest manner. No arms 
could have been more appropriate to the Gour- 
nays’ warrior race; but I do not find that they 
ever bore them, and the only suggestion that I 
can offer is that they were assumed by a second 
son of one of the Newtons by way of distinction, 
and certain it is that the earliest instance of them 
which I have seen has the heraldic mark for a 
second son. Can any of your contributors throw 
any light on this point ? 
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I observe that, according to Burke, Lord How- 
den’s crest is a man ina coat of mail, with a crown 
of three points, kneeling upon one knee present- 
ing a sword, all proper, with the motto “ traditus 
victus. 


non This crest and motto, I presume, 
refer to Caractacus, as his lordship’s name is 
Caradoe. The confirmation I have mentioned 


recites that Sir Henry Newton, who clearly was 
a Caradoc, cid not know of any crest belonging to 
his family; and I do not think any of the nu- 
merous pedigrees of his family in the Harl. MSS. 
in the British Museum have any Caradoc crest. 

The explanation of the Newton motto, which 
was asked in “ N. & Q.” some time ago, appears 
to be thi The king, on his left knee in the act 
of delivering up his sword to Sir Anselm Gour- 
nay, says “Iluic habeo, non tibi,” I have this 
iis man (Sir Anselm), not for you 
(some other person). As the expression is mani- 
festly intended to be highly complimentary to Sir 
Anselm, the other person must have been a supe- 
rior in rank or reputation, or both, to Sir Anselm, 
and who could so well fill this position as Richard 
I.? What higher compliment could be paid to 
Sir Anselm than that the king should surrender 
his sword to him in preference to Richard him- 
self ? 

In my Note (2 §S, xii. 352) “ the Constablery, 
a township of Ruswarp in the parish of Whitby,” 
is erroneously printed instead of “the Consta- 
blery or township of Ruswarp,” &c. This de- 
scription was taken from the abstract, and is 
worthy of notice, as it treats a Constablery and 
township as identical, and thus supports the old 


sword for tl 
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opinion that any place for which a constable was | 


appointed was a township in former times. 
C. S. Greaves. 
AWNING. 
(2™4 S, xii. 248, 299.) 

I do not think Mr. Bucxton’s derivation * 
of this word from the Meeso-Gothic huljan, to 
cover, is likely to find favour, unless he brings 
forward some evidence in support of his asser- 
tion. fuljan and awning are so exceedingly 
different in form, that I doubt very much whether 
it would be possible to shew that the latter even 
might come from the former. But not only are 
the words very different in form, the notion they 
convey is lik Awning means 


ikewise quite different. 
‘ing, and huljan no doubt means fo cover, 
but awning is used of a covering placed at some 
distance from the objects it is intended to cover, 
whereas huljan (=the Germ. hiillen, verhiillen) 


a cov 


implies very close proximity, nay, I should say, | 


actual contact, and is equivalent to our fo wrap 
up or rT nund, enve lop, shroud, 

* Also given by Fleming and Tibbins in the Engl. Fr. 
part of their large and useful dictionary. 
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The derivation given by Mr. Wedgwood * seems 
to me a much more probable one. He says. 
“ Awning is rightly traced by the Rev. J. Davies 
to the Pl. D. [low Germ. ]}, Havenung, from Haven 
four have n}, a place where one is sheltered from 
wind and rain, shelter, as in the lee of a building 
or bush. Compare Dan. Avue, [Eng.] awn, and 
with respect to the loss of the initial A, which jg 
very unusual in a Teutonic derivation, Eng, 
average [ Fr. avarie, damage done to a ship], Dan, 
Haveri.” This example is, perhaps, none of the 
best, for many derive average in the sense here 
given to it from the Lat. habere, and not from the 
Germ. Haferei and its corresponding word in the 
cognate dialects, as Mr. Wedgwood does — still | 
cannot give any other Teutonic example. We 
may, however, compare Lat. humilis, honor, hora 
with Eng. humble, honour, hour, or still better, 
perhaps, able with nabilis. 

But let us examine some other Eng. words in 
aw or awn, and see whether Mr. Wedguwood's 
derivation can be defended. Do these termina- 
tions ever correspond to av or avn in low Germ. 
or Dan.? I think they do. 

Germ. ‘Magen (stomach), Dan. Mave, Eng, 
maw. 

Swed. and Low Germ. Lag, Dan. Lov, (vowel 
here changed), Eng. law. 

Germ. Sdge, Dan. Sav, Eng. saw. 

Germ. nagen, Dan. gnave, Eng. to gnaw. 

Germ, tagen, Low Germ. dagen, A.-S. dagian, 
Eng. to dawn. 

Germ. Agen, Dan. Arne, Eng 


g. awn, 
and lastly, as being the example most to the point, 
Germ. Hag (Gehiige, inclosure), Low. Germ. 
Have (a court). Dan, Have (garden), Eng. haw 
(an inclosure). 
Havenung might, therefore, easily become hawn- 


| ing, and, by dropping the A §, awning. — Still this 
derivation does not altogether satisfy me, though 


I have nothing better to propose at present. 

Curiously enough the spikelet of the oat is, I 
find (Halliwell) called in Devonshire hav (from 
Hafer, Haver = oats), so that 

hav : havenung nearly :: awn: awning. 

Grimm in his Germ. Dict. s. v. Agen, has the 
following, which well shews the changes the ag 
has undergone in diflerent languages : 

* 4dven (also Ahne and Enne) Goth. ahana, 
Old High Germ. agana, Mid. H. Germ. Agen, 
Ivel. ign, Swed. Agn, Dan. Arne, Eng. awn, Gr. 
kxva, &xupov, Lat. acus, Fin. akana, Esthon. agg- 

* Dictionary of Engl. Etymol., London, Tritbner & Co, 
1859, 

+ The words in square brackets are my own. 

t Here indeed it is ag, and not av, which is changed 
into aw, but I have already shown that ag and av some- 
times correspond in the Teutonic languages, and other 
instances follow. 

§ Comp. hauberk and auberk (Halliwell); heorl and 
eorl (Bosworth) = earl. 
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ana.” To these he might, I think, have added | 
the Lat. arena, for, according to Halliwell, awn is 
sometimes written avene. 

Phe Engl. aw, of course, freq tly corresponds 
to other letters than those 1 have mentioned. 
Thus, for example, it sometimes answers to the 
Germ. of or ah and the Dan. aa, as Germ. roh, 
Dan. raa, Eng. raw; Germ. sah, Dan. saae, Eng. 
saw (see); or again to the Germ. and Dan. ofe, 
Dutch oot, Low Germ. ad, as Pfote, Dut. poot, 
Low Germ. and Dan. Pole, and in the former 
also Pad (ef. pes, pedis, and Fr. patte), Eng. paw. 
Comp. too, Germ. géihnen, Eng. to yawn (in Line, 
gane, pron. gawn—Halliwell), &c. &e. Ke 

On the other hand, the Germ. ag does not il- 
ways correspond to the Eng. aw; thus, it is 
sometimes “juivalent to a, as Hagel, hail, Nagel, 
nail, &e. 

The chief objecti m I have to the derivation 
Harenung is that, in addition to its containing a 
yery disagreeable hk, it is said to be derived from 
the substantive Haven, a haven, harbour, whereas 
at any rate, by far the greater number of nouns 
having the termination ung, Eng. ing, are derived 
from verbs. ‘I here ought, therefore, to be a verb 
haven, from which both Haven and Havenung 
would be derived— but I cannot find such a verb. 
In the dictionary *, however, from which Mr. 
Wedgwood has borrowed the greater part of his 

rticle, besides the form which he has adopted, 
Havenung, there is a second form given as iden- 
tical in meaning, Hi venung, and the word next 
treated of is Hiiwen (Eng. heaven), for further 
particul concerning which we are referred to 
Heren. Ileven we find to be both a subst. and a 
verb, in the former case meaning heavent, in th 
latter, to raise, to unave (Germ. heben.) dve- 
nung would, therefore, if traced to this root, 
mean a raising, or something raised, and so might 
well be the origin of the word awning, a canopy 
aised for shelter. Now, curiously enough, the 
Fr. ciel and Germ. ZZimmel, both m ‘aning hea ven, 
are both of them used to express the-eanopy of a 
bed, and Bosworth gives heofen-hr if (lit. heaven- 
roof) as m } 


aning arched roof. 

In Anglo-Saxon there is also the form ahebban, 
to heave, &c.; its part. is ahafen, and from this is 
derived ahafennes or ahafennys, meaning eleva- 
ton. Now, if there were a form ahafe nung, it 
would, perhaps, be easier to account for the sup- 
of the A from aw ming 5 un- 





posed disappearance 
fortunately the nouns in ung seem, in A.-S., al- 
ways to be derived from the infin, and not from 


the participle. PF. Cu ance. 
* B isch- Niedersiichsisches Wirterb. 5 vols. Bre 
men, | 7 


+ Heaven therefore means a raised, elevats a, exalt a, 
place. In Angl.-Sax. it is Aeben, or more commonly 
heofon, heofen, whilst to heave is hebban, part. hafen, hefen, 
heafen, ahafen. 
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Arms axnp Motto or Cotumpvs (2 S, xi. 


412.) — Prescott (Fi rdinand and Tsabella, Part 1. 


chap. XViil.) says: -— 


* He was permitted to quarter the royal arms with his 
i consisted of a group of golden islands ami 
zu billows, Ilo these were afterwards added five 
hors, with the celebrated motto, well known as bein 
c ed on his sepulchre.” 


The description given by Favine (Théatre 
d’Honneur et Chevaerie, tome ii. p. 1204) is a 
little diflerent :— 

“ L’escu en manteau, le premier de gueules au chas 
teau dor, et autre d’argent au lyon rempant de gueules: 
cte d'argent undé d’azur, & cing isles d’or, a un 


de mesme, et pour devise ceste legende a l’er 





* A Castilla, y a L 
Mundo nuevo dio 

Here the lea = differs lightly from that given 
toy Poencets (Pex u. chap. xviii. 


“ A Castilla y a Leon, 
Nuovo mundo did Colon.” 


In Les Recherches du Blason, tom. ii. p. 62, it 
reads : 


whicl n is — 


“Por C astilla y per now 
uevo mundo Ha i 


And in a cote a work I have seen it 
quoted as— 





( ‘n.” 

I shall be glad to be informed which reading of 
the legend is the correct one ; and in what man- 
ner the augmentation of the five anchors, spoken 
of by Prescott, was borne? Also, what were tle 
and if the titles of Duke of 
“a, still exist ? 

J. Woopwarp 


crest and supporters ; 
Veragua, and Marquis of Jamai 


Shoreham. 

Carincton Monument At Pontoise (2"¢ S, xii. 
287.) —Sir Tuomas WinniNGTON states that the 
ancient family of Carington is now represented 
by Sir F. Smythe of Acton-Burnel, Salop, and 
Wooton-Wawen, Warwickshire 

Allow me to say this is a mistak« I claim to 
represent that family, as the following statement 
will show: — On the death without issue of the 
last male descendant of the Caringtons, William 
Smith alias Carington, the family estates devolved 
in equal moieties on his two nieces: Constantia, 
the widow of John Wright of Kelvedon Hall, 
Essex (my great-great-grandfather), but then the 
wife of Mr. Peter Holford; and C athe rine, a nun 
in the English Benedictine convent at Cambray. 
Mrs. Holford, by her second husband, left a 
daughter, Catherine Maria, who married Sir Ed- 

ird Smythe, the fifth baronet of Acton-Burnel, 
Salop, and Eshe, Durham, the grandfather of the 
present Sir Frederick Smythe. 

The above statement, therefore, shows clearly 
that the Wrights of Kelvedon are the representa- 
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tives of the Carington, and that the Smythes of 


Acton-Burnel are descended from them by the 
second marriage of Constantia Carington with 
Peter Holford ; she having a son by her first hus- 


band, John Wright, from whom I am descended. | 


William Smith, elias Carington, died in 1758. 


J. F. Wricur. | 


Kelvedon Hall, Brentwood. 


NortHamrtonsuire Saws: Spurs (2% S. xii. 


271, 332.) — Dr. Hamilton, in his- Essay on the | 


Yorkshire Dialects, gives the following explana- 
tion of this term : — 

“ Spurrings are published banns, from Spane (Spere), 
Anglo-Saxon, to ask, unhappily corrupted into spur: as 
though that incentive was wanted when parties put on 
the saddle for life.” 

Whatever the original derivation of the term 
may be, I am inclined to think that its use in 
Yorkshire is a corruption of the Scotch word 
speiring, that is, asking. It is common among 
the vulgar to say they have put in the spurrings, 
or, the spurrings have been put in; but I never 
heard of the application of the term as H. FE. 
Wirxrnson has put it—“ the couple are said to 
be spurred once, twice, or three times.” In such 
cases I believe they would be said to be asked, 
or ared, once in church, or twice, or three times, 
as the case might be. I always found it to be 
used as equivalent to asking in church, but never 
a3 implying anything more than that. The glos- 


saries often give a strained meaning to words | 


common among the vulgar, and it is very difficult 
for a stranger to the dialect to get at the full 
and true meaning with precision. The word, as 
commonly used in Yorkshire, has no affinity with 
wedding haste, but implies the publication of 
banns, or asking in church. Zz. B. 


There can be no doubt, on consideration, that 
the old English word to speir, to investigate, trace, 
or inguire, still used in Lancashire, and still in 
common use in the Lowlands of Scotland, is the 
origin of the term alluded to, as the editor of 
**N. & Q.” suggests. 

The spirrings, or speirings, in the publication 
of the banns of marriage, are the three several 
ashings or inguiries of the congregation whether 
or not they know of any just cause or impedi- 
ment why the marriage should not be solemnised. 
(Vide Jamieson's Dictionary.) J. Ss. 


Sie Witiram James, Baronet (2" S. xii. 244, 
254.)—Iam much obliged to Mr. C. H. Coorer 
for correcting some mistakes in my short sketch 
of the career of Sir William James. I gave the 
date of the creation of the baronetcy on the 
authority of two volumes, viz. the Court Register 
for 1779, and the Royal Kalendar for 1788, 
printed for J. Debrett; in both of which the 
baronetcy of James, of Eltham, is stated to have 








been created July 25th, 1778. I was not aware 
that Sir William James left a son until I read 
Mr. Coorrr’s Note. In Burke’s Peerage for 
1851, under the title “ Rancliffe,” the first baron 
of that name is stated to have married Elizabeth 
Anne, daughter and sole heir of Sir William 
James, Bart., of Eltham Park. From this, I 
concluded that she was the only surviving child 
of her father ; but as she married Lord Rancliffe 
in December, 1783, this could not have been the 
ease. The widow of Sir William James was his 
second wife; and it was by her that the tower, 
of which Mr. Coorrr speaks, was erected on 
Shooter's Hill. I have been told that it went by 
the name of Lady James's Folly. 

Joun Pavin Paiups, 

Haverfordwest. 


Sr. Beniene, Dison (2 S. xii. 168.) — The 
best reply which I can furnish to this Query is a 
transcript from the Voyage of a learned French 
antiquary who visited Dijon in 1804 :— 

“Dijon conserve encore trois églises consacrées au 
culte: Saint-Benigne, qui est la cathédrale; Notre-Dame 
et Saint-Michel, qui sont ses succursales. Saint-Benigne 
est ’église la plus ancienne: sa fléche est trés-hardie et 
trés élevée; le portail est curieux: D. Plancher en a 
donné la figure et une longue explication.” —Aubin-Louis 
MItut1y, 1807. 

M. Moreau de Mautour wrote an ample deserip- 
tion of Dijon, where he was educated, and it is 
printed in the Dictionnaire géographique of Thomas 
Corneille. D. Plancher, moreover, gives 2 dis- 
sertation sur l’'antiquité de la rvtonde de l'église de 
S. Benigne, which D. 'Tassin commends, It forms 
a part of his Histoire générale de Bourgogne. 

The church of Sainte-Madelaine at Dijon was 
demolished during the revolution, and I ‘elieve 
Mr. Fergusson must tax himself with a quipro- 
quo. Botton Corney. 


Famuty oF Peacocke (2"'S. xi. 130.) — Under 
this heading a correspondent asks for “ lists of 
sequestrations for the rebellion of 1715.” 

I have, in my Common-place Book, a “ List 
of forfeited Estates lying in England and Treland, 
surveyed in the years 1716, 1717;” with the 
names of the owners, and annual and improved 
rents of the’ same, together with an appendix, 
containing “ An Account of the respective Per- 
sonal Estates forfeited by the late Rebellion, ac- 
cording to the best discovery the Commissioners 
have hitherto been able to make,” — which I 
copied from the Historical Register for 1718 or 
1719. The name of Peacocke does not occur. 

D. M. Stevens. 

Guildford. 


“ My Curistran Name” (2™ S. xi. 408, 459.) 
— In answering the inquiry of Fort, as to the 
author of this noble poem, H. W. H. has not 
stated that the version to be found in Poems by 
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the Author of “ John Halifax” is inexpressibly | 
inferior to the original draft sent to Chambers’ | 
Journal.* Nearly all the best lines have been | 
struck out in the newer version! Can you spare 
room for the comparison of the fourth verse in 
each — the best verse in the earlier poem, and, I 
am inclined to add, the worst in the later? It 
goes to the heart of a lover of poetry like myself | 
to see the sixth line diluted as it has been. 
( Chambers’ Journal.) 
“] had a dream for years. One voice 
Might breathe that homely word, 
As love breathes — I had swooned with joy, 
Had I my name thus heard. 
O dumb, dumb lips! O crushed, crushed heart! 
O GRIEF, PAST PRIDE, PAST SHAME! 
To die — to die, and never hear 
fhee speak my Christian name!” 
(Poems by the Author of “ John Halifax.”) 
“] had along dream once. Her voice 
Might breathe the homely word, 
And make it music — as love makes 
Any name, said or heard. 
O dumb, dumb lips! O silent heart ! 
Though it is no one’s blame : 
Now while I live V\1 never hear 
Her speak my Christian name!” 
HERMENTRUDE. 

Antuony Hentey (2™ §, xii. 107, 158, 337.)— 
Has not Mr. Lam™in been guilty of a slight slip 
in p. 337, where he says Anthony Henley sat for 
Meleombe Regis and Weymouth severally, and 
died as representative for the datter in 1710. 

Meleombe Regis and Weymouth, I believe, 
before the passing of the Reform Bill, returned 
four members jointly ; and, I believe, never re- 
turned two for each place, the two being one 
borough. 

Anthony Henley, therefore, sat for and died 
member of the joint constituency of Melcombe 
Regis and Weymouth. 

Would Mr. Lamnin inform me whether a son | 
of the above Anthony Henley (of the same name, | 
Anthony,) ever sat for an Hampshire borough ? 
and if so, the name of the borough or boroughs, 
and dates ? S. Smaw. 


Prince Maurice (2™ S. xi. 11.) — R. R. should 
refer to Les Lauriers de Nassau, by Jean Jeans- 
zoom Orlers and Henry de Haestens, fol., Leyden, 
1612. This work also contains the portrait and 
coat of arms of Prince Maurice. A. W. M. 


Mountenry Famiry (2™ §, xii. 169, 238, 254, 
335.) — I have read with much interest the dif- 
ferent replies to my inquiry respecting this family, 
but as no notice has been taken of the illuminated 
missal which Dodsworth mentions having seen in 
the possession of his friend Mr. Thomas Moun- 
teney of Wheatley (Dods. MSS. in Bibl. Bodl., 








sf I cannot give an exact reference to Chambers, but I | 
copied the original poem from it some time ago. 


| family. 
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vol. exvii. fol. 18), I am afraid this interesting 
relic is not now in existence ; which I much re- 
gret, for it was probably adorned with miniatures ; 


| and would, if extant, throw much valuable light 


(to the genealogist) on the early marriages of the 
In the will of Joan de Mounteney’s de- 
scendant,¢ Nicholas de Mounteney, dated 1499, 
this valuable volume is made the subject of a 
particular bequest : “ Unum primarium cum armis 
meis pictis.” 

Joan de Mounteney, who inherited the large 
estates of her father, Sir Thomas de Mounteney, 
in Nottinghamshire, Northamptonshire, and York- 
shire, was born on the 29th Sept., 1321; and she 
died on the 13th March, 1396. She married 
Thomas, Lord Furnival, called the Hasty, who 
died in 1366. Is it possible to ascertain whether 
there are any papers or documents extant relating 
to this marriage, which does not appear to. be 
noticed in any of the Furnival pedigrees? The 
marriage, however, rests on good authority ; for 
there is a deed, dated 1392, preserved by Dug- 


| dale in one of his manuscripts in the College of 


Arms (C, 40, fol. 149), in which Joan de Moun- 
teney speaks of herself as “ quondam uxor Thome 
Furnival.” M. (2.) 
Tuomas Simon (2™ S. xii. 218.)—In com- 
pliance with Mr. Carey's request, I send the 
entry of Pierre Simon’s marriage : — 
“ Du Jeudy 12°, 7>r*, 1611, 
“ Piere fils de Pierre Simon, natif de Londre, & Anne 
fille de feu Gilles Germain de (Gremesay).” 
Joun S. Burn. 
The Grove, Henley. 
Mayrores (2™ §. xii. 11.) — A fine new pole, 
sixty-six feet out of the ground, was set up in the 


| village of Slingsby, North Riding of Yorkshire, 


to replace the old one, on the 12th of May, being 
the village feast-day, in 1829. F. P. RB. 


Setr-compustion oF Trees, Etc. (2 S. xii. 
235, 335.) — What Loudon, Kirby, and Spence 


| have to oppose to Mr. Van Lenner's theory on 


this subject, I know not. Friction by winds 
among the stems and branches of trees could, I 
suppose, ignite their decayed touch-wood, so com- 
mon to the willow tribe. But the banks of the 
Cam are not the best places for authenticating 
the phenomenon ; for it used to be a trick, of one 
gownsman at least, just to touch the all-ready 
tinder-wood of such trees with the lighted tip of 
a cigar, and you might find the tree slowly self- 
consuming some days afterwards. Do they not 
also smoke a good deal in Holland ? Quivis. 


Isapetta or Groucester (2° S, xii. 297.) — 
I beg to acknowledge myself much beholden to 
Mr. Witu1ams for the quotation that he has given 
from the Tewkesbury Chronicle. I suppose this 
to be the earliest authority that can be found 
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for the supposed marriage of Isabella to Hubert 
de Burgh: and it is probably the one that has 
served as a foundation for the statements of sub- 
sequent writers. By examining this testimony, 
we may hope to arrive at the root of the maiter; 
and I must avow that it does not appear to me to 
be entitled to the weight that Mr. Witi1ams 
attaches to it. 

It is to be observed that it is an essential part 
of the chronicler’s statement, that the marriage 
took place before the close of the reign of King 
John. Now we know, as a matter of certainty 
(2"* S. xi. 490; xii. 153), that, in the early part 
of the first year of Hen. III., the lands of the 
Countess were in the custody of Hubert de Burgh, 
and that in the autumn of the same year they 
were ordered to be restored to the Countess. 
These facts appear to me to be utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the supposition that she was married 
to him the year before. MELETEs, 


Tur Bartic Sea (2 S, xii. 248.) —I should 
have thought the derivation of the word Baltic 
would have been obvious to J. E. T., or to any 
realer of “N. & Q.” It is derived, through 
Balticum, from balteum (a belt. or girdle) and 
cum (with). ~ RES. 

Sunbury. 


Wuittixeton (2" §, xii. 342.) —Crarry, I 
think, is erroneous in his conclusions as to the 
cause of the re-election of other aldermen to the 
Mayoralty in the fifteenth century; the repeti- 


tion of election I think originated from paucity of | 


candidates of sufficient station, and capable of 
bearing the expenses of the office; but in the 
case of Whittington, even admitting the cat story 


to be a fiction, there must be some real truth in | 
the fame of one whose popularity as “ three times | 
Lord Mayor of London,” has continuously, and | 


even to the present times, commanded the atten- 
tion and respect of Englishmen. The account of 
his life and acts has yet to be written: the mate- 
rials are gradually aceumulating, still we already 
possess sufficient evidence to explain the cause of 
his popularity. His immense wealth prompted 
him to feel its responsibilities in a practical sense : 
hence his benevolence to St. Bartholomew's Hos- 


pital — his various and generous munificence to | 


the Grey Friars’ (Christ's) Hospital, whose library 
he founded, himself laying the first stone, Oct. 21, 
1421 — his alms-house foundation, whose re-erec- 
tion (thanks to Lord 
times led to the revival of 
The patriotism, too, of this great and good man 
was evidenced by the enormous financial assistance 
he rendered to Henry _* previous to the battle 
of Agincourt. Who, then, can doubt the causes 
of his real popularity in the fifteenth century ? 
Oh! that we had many of our citizens, wealthy 
as they are, to emulate him in our own days! 
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Brougham) in our own 
the ‘* cat fiction.” | 
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| We should not have such an institution as the 
* City of London College” begging for pence from 
those who have hundreds of thousands of pounds! 
James GILBeERrt. 

2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road. 


Roseserry Torrine (2™S. xii. 97.) —If you 
have not had this subject ad nauseam, permit me 
to mention that, a week or so ago, I was ri ling 
through Osmotherley (derived from the Saxon 
personal appellative Osmund, and ley a field, I 
believe), a village standing about a mile from the 
Thirsk and Yarm road, I met an old man here 

| who told me the following legend : — When King 
Oswald's son was born, the wise men of Northum- 
| berland predicted that at a certain period of his 
life he would be drowned. The queen, his mother, 
vished to take her babe to the Cheviots, 
on their heights; but a fierce battle raged there, 
so she changed the venue to Roseberry, where, as 
I have said (p. 298), the young prince met his 
fate. The queen had the infant buried with great 
pomp at Osmotherley, whilst she herself took up 
her residence at Mount Grace; but her incon- 
solable loss soon ended her days, and she was 
buried by her child—whence “ Os-by-his-mother- 
lay,” was the true derivation of Osmotherley. Itis 
very singular how all our legends are only repeti- 
tions from the East. The Arabian Nigits have 
an exact counterpart of this Osmund tale. 
EBoraceum, 
Miss Mitrorp’s “ Anticong” (2™ S. xii. 307) 
may be found in a book called Dramatic Scenes, 
Sonnets, and other Poems, by Mary Russell Mit- 
ford. Published by Whittaker, London, 8vo, 
1827. It isa short poem, scarcely filling seven 


pages. M. A. 


ind live 





Cross Ano Pire (2"4 S. xii. 255, 332.) —I do 
not know how I came by it, but ever since I 
knew the expression, in the early part of a pretty 
long life, I have always understood it to be de- 
| rived from crux vel pileus. The crux being the 

cross, and the pileus the head on the coin, witha 

Roman pileus or cap on its head. 

On many of the ancient coins the head is 
covered by this pileus or cap, instead of a wreath 
of laurel or a crown. 

The quotation on p. 333, from the Dictionnaire 
de Trévoux, seems to contradict itself: for it says 
that in gold money the pile is the head, but that 
in silver money the head of the prince is the crotz; 
and the coats of arms, on the other side, the pile. 

J. Ss. 

Dansy or Leaxe (2™ S. xii. 290.) — Robert 
Danby, of Leake, was an elder brother, I believe, 
of John Danby of Kirby Knowle. ‘The latter 
was steward, or agent, of the Constables of Kirby 
Knowle Castle and Upsall during the troubles of 
Charles I. ; and when John de Constable had to 


| fly his country, Danby purchased Kirby Knowle 
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Castle in the name of his daughter's patron, Eve- 
rild Constable. Danby rebuilt Kirby Knowle 
Castle (accidentally burnt), and to “meet the 
times” styled it New Buildings. He had issue 
only two daughters, Ursula and Mileah. 
both married brothers, the Messieurs Rokebys : 
the one afterwards a Justice of the King’s Bench, 
the other a merchant. 
be obtained from the executors of the late Mrs. 
Dalton of New Buildings, whose father, Mr. 
Francis Smyth, F.A.S., left several interesting 
papers on this head. A humble shoemaker be- 
lieves himself the descendant of these Danbies, 
but had hardly sufficient legal proof to obtain a 
handsome claim sume years ago. Esoracum. 


Temrce Famity: Sueen: East Sueen (2"*S. 
xii. 30, 78, 136, 176, 359.) — Sir John Temple, 
Master of the Rolls, Ireland, had two sons; the 
elder, Sir William Temple the distinguished di- 
plomatist, whose only son, Peter, predeceased him 
(a sad story), leaving a daughter Elizabeth. 

John Temple was the second son of Sir John 
Temple, M.R., Ireland, and became Sir John 
Temple, Knt., and Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons. He had, infer alios, two sons ; Henry 
who succeeded him, and John, who married the 
above-named Elizabeth Temple his cousin, daugh- 
ter of Peter Temple, and granddaughter of the 
great Sir William Temple of Sheen and Moor 
Park, Surrey, bringing that property back into 
the male line, with which it remained until the 
present head of the family, Viscount Palmerston, 
parted with it about 1808. The great historic 
name still, however, hangs about the beautiful 
neighbourhood in Temple Grove, Temple Sheen, 
Temple House, &c. 

I believe the above statements to be correct; 
and, if so, your correspondent #. is mistaken in 
thinking that there are two baronetcies Temple 
of Sheen. ‘There was, moreover, a near rela- 
tionship between Elizabeth Temple of Sheen and 
John Temple of Sheen with whom she intermar- 
ried, who never was a baronet, though his father, 
also John Temple, was a knight. It was the 
eldest son of this Sir John Temple, Henry Tem- 
ple, elder brother of the husband of the heiress of 
Sheen, who was the first Viscount Palmerston 
(1722). I do not know when the Sheen estate 
passed from John the younger son to Henry the 
elder, but he (Henry) was certainly possessed of 
it in 1738, when his son married Miss Barnard. 

I submit the: efore respectfully to #. that there 
are not éwo baronetcies but one, and that extinct ; 
and not éwo families Temple of Sheen but one, sur- 
viving in the person of our Premier. Z. 


Derwentwater Famiry (2™ S. xii. 347.) — 
In answer to the Query respecting the Derwent- 
water family, “* Are there any living descendants 
of the Radcliffes, Earls of Derwentwater? and if 
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Some information might | 
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so, through what branch they descend, and how ?’ 
There are descendants of the Radcliffs living, and 
the particular branch is the Hon. Charles Rad- 
cliff, brother of James Earl of Derwentwater, 
who married the Countess of Newburgh. ‘The 
present descendant is Maria Cecilia Agatha Anna 
Josepha Laurentia Donata Melchiora Balthassara 
Gaspara, Princess Giustiniani (of right Earl of 
Newburgh) by the daughter of the Duke de Mon- 
dragone, born 1796, mar. 1815, Charles fourt! 
Marquis Bandini of Lanciano and Rustano (he 
died 1850); naturalised by Act of Parliament 
1857, declared by the House of Lords in 1858 to 
be entitled to this peerage, which had remained 
dormant since 1853. Heir, her son Sigismund, 
fifth Marquess Bandini, by courtesy Visc. Kyn- 
naird; born 1818, married 1848 the daughter 
and co-heir of Signor Giuseppe Maria Massani, 
of Rome ; succeeded his father as Marquess 1850; 
assumed the name of Giustiniani as adopted heir 
of his uncle, the Cardinal Guistiniani ; naturalised 
by Act of Parliament 1857. His son and heir 
was born at Rome 1860. Then there are Lady 
Elizabeth (Marquess) Trionfi, daughter of the 
Countess of Newburgh, born 1820, married 1841, 
the Marquess Augustin Trionfi, of Ancona. Flori, 
Countess Marcelli (Lady Cristina), daughter of 
the Countess of Newburgh, born 1822, married 
1845, the Count Marcello Marcelli-Flori. Bon- 
earribi, Lady Maria, daughter of the Countess of 
Newburgh ; born 1825, married 1851, Caveliere 
Federico Pueci Boncarribi, of Perugia. In Zhe 
Life of James the Second, edited by the Rev. J. 8. 
Clarke, vol. ii., in a note to the advice which 
James the Second bequeathed to his son James, 
who married in 1719 Maria Clementina Sobieski, 
eldest daughter of Prince James Sobieski of Po- 
land, the son of John III. King of Poland, the 
said Princess was descended from the illustrious 
house of Newburgh. In An History of the Ori- 
ginal Parish of Whalley, by Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker, LL.D., will be found an extensive 
pedigree of the Radcliffes, from whom the Earls 
of Derwentwater are descended ; also in Howitt's 
Visits to Remarkable Places, Second Series; and 
in Dilston Hall and Banburgh Castles, by Gibson, 
interesting accounts may be found of this family ; 
and also in Burke's Peerage for 1853, and Dou’s 
Peerage for 1861. ANON. 

Lord Petre is the representative of the last Earl 
of Derwentwater, and a reference to any common 
Peerage would show that there are numerous de- 
scendants of the first Earl in existence. See titles, 


Petre, Newburgh, &c. S. E. G. 


There certainly are living descendants of the 
Radcliffes, as I have been applied to, through a 
friend, to communicate some genealogical par- 
ticulars for their benefit, which 1 am sorry to say 

ji was not able to ascertain. I do not know 
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through what branch ‘they descend, but I was 
told that they still entertain hopes of a reversion 
of the attainder, and restoration of. the title. 
My brother possesses the purse of the last Lord 
Derwentwater, a curious relic of which [ hope to 
send you a description shortly ; but I wish to 
have the purse before me while so doing, and 
that is impossible at the present moment. 
HERMENTRUDE, 
Natoaca, Parcess or Vireria (2™ §, xii. 
348.)—This young lady is evidently Pocahontas, 
daughter of the Chief Powhattan. She formed a 
romantic attachment to the Captain of the Puritan 
colonists of Virginia, and followed him to Eng- 
land, only to discover that he was a married man. 
It is said that she herself afterwards became a 
Christian, taking the name of Rebecca, and married 
happily, and that many of her descendants are still 
living in America. Her father never came to Eng- 
land. Her history is now being travestied in a 
“ Burlesque” at the Princess's Theatre. It has 
been recently worked up into a“ Historical Tale ” 
under the title of The Chief's Daughter; or, the 
Settlers in Virginia, published by J. H. & J. 
Parker. Jon J. Banpwett Workarp, M.A. 
Privette Famity (2 S. xii. 326.) — There is 
a small book in circulation called the Memoirs of 
Walter Pringle, of Greenknowe, appended to 
which is a genealogical account of the Pringles 
of Galashiels, Craiglatch, Stitchell, Greenknowe, 
Whytbank, and Torwoodlee. Perhaps your cor- 
respondent may acquire the information he wants 
from this little work. Scorus. 


Newsparer Cutrrines (2™ §. xii. 327.) —I 
have several volumes of scraps collected over many 
ears, and have found much inconvenience from 
aving pasted them in books made for the pur- 
pose, but without classification of any kind. The 
work of indexing several large volumes was al- 
ways more than I could undertake. I have of 
late adopted a classification which is simple, and 
renders the scraps easy of reference. [ stitch 
together a few sheets of strong, coarse, foolscap 
paper in a temporary brown paper cover; one of 
these books for each of the subjects, on which I 
collect scraps ; for example, Yorkshire, Biography, 
Crime, &c. &c. I then rule a line down the 
centre of each page, so as to arrange my scraps in 
double columns, leaving a margin sufficient at 
each side of the page, to index the subject, and 
between each scrap [rule a line at right angles 
with the centre line, so as to give greater dis- 
tinctness to each scrap. I find this the most 
easy way of reference, as by running the eye 
down the margin, I can find any subject with as 
great facility as by a reference index. When the 
different sections are full, I have them bound 
together in a volume, paging the whole con- 
secutively, and on a fly-leaf indexing the different 


| 3rd June, 1635, aged nearly seventeen. 
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sections. This plan obviates the difliculty of 
keeping them loose; gives the opportunity of 
consulting them while in the course of collection, 
and preserves them clean and in good order until 
the whole is ready for binding in one volume. 

As I cut them out from time to time, I place 
them loose between the leaves of an old account 
book, which I keep for the purpose. This in q 
few days presses them flat. I attach them to 
the proper page by slightly touching the edges 
with gum, applied by a camel’s-hair brush; and 
after laying them in their place, put a leaf of 
waste paper upon them, and rub it with the hand, 
so as to fix them neatly. If this is done care. 
fully, it ensures their lying flat, and enables me 
to remove any scrap with little trouble without 
injuring it or the book. My plan is to gum in 
the week's collection every Saturday evening. | 
flatter myself that I have attained very con- 
siderable perfection in arrangement and neatness, 
and if it will be acceptable to you, I will send 
you a specimen page for examination by any 
scrap collectors among your correspondents. 

T.B. 

Henry Tupse (2™ §, xii. 346.)—Henry Tubbe, 
son of John Tubbe, captain in parts beyond the 
seas, born at Southampton, and educated for 
seven years at Croydon in Surrey, under Mr. 
Webbe; admitted a pensioner of St. John’s College 
He was 
B.A. 1638-9, and M.A. 1642. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorsr. 

Cambridge. 

Durra (24 §. xii. 136.)—Is not this the Dewtry 
mentioned by Hudibras, Part III. Canto 1. line 
321, as used by the pseudo-magicians of his day, 
and as producing “ phantastical” results. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. 
Piozzi (Thrale). Edited, with Notes and an Introductory 
Account of her Life and Writings, by A. Hayward, Esq, 
QC. In Two Volumes. Second Edition. (Longman & Co.) 

This may rather be considered a new book than a 
second edition; the first volume being almost entirely 
re-written, and the additions now made to the book as it 
originally appeared being at once large and valuable. 
These consist principally of fresh extracts from Mrs. 
Piozzi’s private Diary, “ Thraliana ”; of additional mar- 
ginal Notes on Books, among which are her Notes on her 
own “ Travel Book,” and on a copy of “Johnson's Lives 
of the Poets,” which formerly belonged to her friend 
Conway the actor; and of copious extracts from Let- 
ters hitherto unpublished. Many of the Marginal Notes 
are of very considerable interest; and though some of 
her reminiscences may not bear the test of critical in- 
vestigation, many, on the other hand, furnish us with 
new and important facts hitherto unrecorded, No reader 
of Mr. Hayward’s volumes can, we think, rise from 
their perusal without a feeling of higher regard for 
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the extraordinary woman whose life and writings form 
the subject of his inquiries, without a feeling of regret 
for the conduct which the great Moralist exhibited to- 
wards her on the occasion of her second marriage; and 
certainly not without a feeling of satisfaction at the 
manner in which Mr. Hayward has vindicated her from 
the attacks of Lord Mac aulay, whose “reliance on his 
wonderful memory ” certainly, in the case of Mrs. Piozzi, 
“mi ade him careless of verifyi ing his original impressions 
before recording them in the most gorgeous and memor- 
ble language.” What Mrs. Piozzi says of her Thraliana, 
that “they cont: ain the conversation of every person ot 
almost every class with whom I have had intercourse ; 
my remé arks on “ehat was said; downright facts and 
scandalous on dits; personal portraits and anecdotes of 
the characters concerned; criticisms on the publications 
and authors of the day,” may be applied to the present 
volumes; which form a valuable addition to a class of 
books in which our Literature is still very poor in com- 
parison with that of France, namely, the English Ana: 
and all who delight in dwelling on that important period 
in our literary history — the Johnsonian era— owe many 
obligations to Mr. Hayward for this new and agreeable ad- 
ition to our opportunities of becoming familiar with it. 


a Shetch of the City and Temple from the 
By Thos. Lewin, 


Jerusalem ; 
Earliest Times to the Siege by Titus. 
M.A. (L ongman. ) 

A professed piece of topography is not often likely to 

terest the general public; but the necessary weariness 
of local detail is here relieved, both by the reverence we 
naturally feel for the Holy City, and by the agreeable 
and easy language in which Mr. Lewin takes his reader 
along battlement, fort, and cloister. The book is ele- 
rantly got up, and forms a complete résume, both of the 
historical changes in the edifices of Jerusalem, 
the modern researches among its ruins. 


By John Stoc aed and Job 


Hymns and Spiritual Poems. 
” (Sedg- 


Hupton. Reprinted from the “ Gospel Magazin 
wick, London.) 

We cannot think that these Hymns are so valuable as 
others that Mr. Sedgwick has disinterred from obscurity. 
The “ Lines written to a Friend,” while under the afflict- 
ing hand of God, are worse than doggrel, e. g. — 


“T’m glad to hear that well you bear the stroke, 
By which a gracious Hand your thigh-bone broke.” 


Some “ Original Hymns and Poems by Admiral Kem- 
penfelat” (who went down in the “ Royal George”), 
dedicated to Fletcher of Madeley, have far more merit 
and interest. 


De La a 5 Improved Indelible Diary and Memoran- 
dum- Book, 1862. L£dited by J ames Glaisher, F. R.S., and 
Royal Obs rr story, Greenwich, 

De La R ue ’s Red Letter Diary and Improved Memo- 
randum- Bx . 1862, 

De La Rue’ s Improved Red Letter Calendar. 

It would be difficult to imagine any happier combina- 
tion of the useful and the elegant than Messrs. De La 
Rue contrive to b ring together in their extensive serics 
of Diaries, Calendars, and Memorandum-Books. ‘To se- 
cure their completeness, as records of that information 
which is called (or daily, they have entrusted the editor- 
ship of them to Mr. Glaisher,—to produce the information 
in a handsome manner, they have employed all the various 
resources of their establishment, which now enjoys a more 
than European reputation; while to meet the wishes of 
purchasers of all degrees, they are put forth in every 
imaginable form, from the gorgeous velvet-bound Diaries 
for the ladies, to the small but beautifully printed Red 
Letter Calendar for the plain man of business. 
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SHAKSPEARE’s GARDEN. — The following are the 
honoured names of the fifteen who have each contri- 
buted one hundred pounds for the purchase of New 
Place: Mr. Henry Huth; Mr. G. L. Prendergast ; Mr. H. 
B. Sheridan, M.P.; Mr. ‘Tite, M.P.; Mr. James Parker; 
Mr. Benjamin Webster; Mr. F. W. Cosens; A Lady 
(anonymously); Miss Burdett Coutts; Mr. James ed 
dale; Mr. Henry Johnson; Lord Overstone; The Misses 
Moore ; Mr. C. H. Bracebridge, and Mr. Charles Raw- 
lings. In addition to such purchase, Mr. Halliwell has 
also secured, to prevent its getting into speculative 
hands, the Great Garden of Shakspeare adjoining that 
Estate — the purchase-money of the two being 3,400J. 
Towards this roe Miss Burdett Coutts has subscribed 
5002; Mr. Bond Cabbell, 100/.; Sir William Fitzherbert, 
1007.; and other smaller sums, bringing the amount up 
to 2.4017. 5s., have been already promised, leaving Mr. 
Haliiwell personally liable for upwards of a thousand 
pounds, Mr. Halliwell has, however, such confidence in 
the liberality of the admirers of Shakspeare, that he has 
put forth a scheme for a National Shakspearian Fund, 
with the view of purchasing all the property in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stratford with which the name of the Poet 
is identified, and the formation and endowment of a 
Shakspearian Library and Museum—the whole requiring 
subscriptions to the amount of from 50,0002. to 60,0002 
We wish Mr. Halliwell every success, We admire his 
enthusiasm, but fear he is entailing upon himself an 
amount of labour and responsibility far beyond what he 
anticipates. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

TRA AND oTneR Porms, by Owen Meredith. 

. Hoblyn, 36, North Bank, Regent's Park. 

a Barrannica. Parts V. and VI 

. E. Bradley, Denton Rectory, Peterborough 
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Cesrniray. Abp. Turon does ne 


See his Will in our 2nd §&. viii. 471. 


i appear to have been a marricd man, 











2. @ BibliaS Greeca, cum Va tionibus, fol. Fra 7, 
sold for lis. at th persion of t “Or Uh Du anes 

A. LL. M. it the same sale the Latin Vulgate Bible, Ven. 1183, 

tched 18s. 

E. i. Terton. An account of Empress Plautilla is , 
Ss sD ictionar ¥ af Greek and or oman “Biog traphy, iii. 406, th «a 
drawing ere 

Wreesase Ketty. Frederick, Duke of Wurtemberq, did not reach 

during his travels in England. After he had visited Windsor, 
0. rd he returned to London, 
W The uplet on crowing hen™ has already ap; ed in our 


pages 






os ane ra. — 2nd S. xii. DP. 276, col. il. I, ; pom. be to mmm “ Punnick " 
“ Pinnick; 336, col. i. 1. ; read * dene; p. 365, 
c eal. i. 1. 6 from bottom, fo * ‘Rk oa re ad" eR mey.” 


“ Nores anp Querres” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
i in Mowruty Paats. The Subscription for Stameep Corirs for 
Months forwarded direct from the Pub lishers (inclu ting the Half- 
yearly Inox) is 118. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messns. Beit ann Daxroy, 18, Freer Sraeer, E. C -; to whom 
all Comsunications ron 148 Eprron should be addressed. 
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